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III.—On the Breeding of Reguloides superciliosus, Reguloides 
proregulus, Reguloides occipitalis, and Phylloscopus tytleri. 


By W. E. Brooks, C.E. 


In 1868, in consequence of ill health, I went to Nynee Tal and 
Almorah in the spring of the year. But beyond several times see- 
ing Reguloides superciliosus passing up the lower ranges in April, 
and afterwards obtaining a single specimen near the top of the 
Kalee Mit hill, near Almorah, I never met with this little bird. 
Reguloides proregulus I never once saw. In the autumn of 1869, 
Capt. Cock having reported Reguloides to be very numerous at 
Dhurmsala, I sent two natives there in the spring, who were 
perfectly acquainted with J. superciliosus, both as regards its 
notes and appearance, instructing them to make every effort to 
find the nest. By the 10th of May they reported the last of 
the Regulvides to have left the neighbourhood of Dhurmsala ; 
nor were they again seen. This second failure determined me 
to trace the little bird to its breeding-places, if possible. In 
this I was assisted by some skins which Dr. Jerdon gave me. 
Amongst them were a few of Reguloides superciliosus and R. 
proregulus. 

By inquiries which Mr. Dresser kindly made at my request of 
Dr. Jerdon, I learned that the probable date when they were ob- 
tained was about the 12th of July, 1867, and that the locality was 
Gulmerg, in Cashmere. This was conclusive proof that this place 
was one of the breeding-resorts of both species of Reguloides above 
mentioned. Being entitled to leave, I applied for it, and left for 
Simla on the 24th of April. While there for a day, I heard 
the call-note of Regulvides superciliosus very frequently. F also 
heard it on the way to Simla in the pine woods at Kus- 
sowlie, I returned to the plains after I had seen Col. Tytler’s 
museum and had carefully examined his specimen of Aquila 
hastata. Googerat was soon reached; and thence I marched 
into Cashmere, in which country 1 did not mect with Regu- 
loides superciliosus till I reached the north face of the Ruttun 
Pir mountain. This hill has an elevation of about 8400 feet. 
Here the little bird was plentiful; and so were R. proregulus 
and R. occipitalis, the latter being in full song. By dissecting 
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females of each species, I ascertained that they would not lay 
before the end of May at the earliest. R. proregulus was still 
in flocks. In the habit of congregating, and being always on 
the move from tree to tree, these birds resemble the Titmice, 
and are equally noisy ; but the other Reguloides are more silent 
and solitary. 

I continued my jourvey to Srinuggur, rather reluctant to 
leave a place where these birds were so plentiful. At Srinuggur 
I met Capt. Cock, who, like myself, was also upon a nesting- 
expedition, and equally intent upon solving the problem as to 
where the Reguloides bred. 

We were too early for their eggs, and in the mean time went 
up the Scind valley. When we had gone two marches, find- 
ing that the gorge became very rocky and narrow, with but 
very few birds, I decided upon retracing my steps and making 
the best of my way to Gulmerg. I did so; but Capt. Cock 
continued his journey to Sonamerg, intending afterwards to 
join me at Gulmerg. I arrived there on the 31st of May, at 
about 10 o’clock ; and by 4 o’clock in the afternoon I had three 
nests of Reguloides superctiiosus in my possession, each contain- 
ing five eggs. On the very same day Capt. Cock had also 
taken the eggs of this bird at Sonamerg. 

Gulmerg is one of those mountain-downs, or extensive pas- 
ture-lands, which are numerous on the tops of the range of 
hills immediately below the Pir Punjal range, which is the 
first snowy range. It is a beautiful mountain-common, about 
8000 feet above the level of Srinuggur, which latter place has 
an elevation of 5285 feet. This common is about three miles 
long, and about a couple of miles wide, but of very irregular 
shape. On all sides the undulating grass-land is surrounded 
by pine-clad hills; and on one side the pine-slopes are sur- 
mounted by snowy mountains. On the side near the snow the 
supply of water in the woods is ample. The whole hill-side 
is intersected by small ravines, and each ravine has its stream 
of pure cold water—water so different from the tepid fluid we 
drink in the plains. In such places where there were water and 
old pines Reguloides superciliosus was very abundant. Every 
few yards was the domain of a pair. The males were very 
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noisy, and continually uttered their song. This song is not 
that described by Mr. Blyth as being similar to the notes of the 
English Wood-Wren (P. sibilatrix), but fainter. It is a loud 
double chirp or call, hardly worthy of being dignified with 
the name of song at all. While the female was sitting, the 
male continued vigorously to utter his double note, as he fed 
from tree to tree. To this note I and my native assistants paid 
but little attention; but when the female, being off the nest, 
uttered her well-known “ tiss-yip,” as Mr. Blyth expresses the 
call of a Willow-Wren, we repaired rapidly to the spot, and 
kept her in view. In every instance, before an hour had passed, 
she went into her nest, first making a few impatient dashes at 
the place where it was, as much as to say, “there itis; but I 
don’t want you to see me go in.” 

When a nest was found by one of the natives, the eggs were 
not removed till I had seen the bird come out of the nest, and 
had heard her well-known note. From the first few nests I 
shot the females: but this was needless slaughter; for the note 
is so peculiar and decided that no other mode of authentication 
is necessary. 

In the woods frequented by this bird at Gulmerg, the only 
other Reguloides were R. occipitalis and a few of R. proregulus. 
Of Phylloscopi the only species were P. magnirostris, very 
scarce, and P. tytleri, described above, equally scarce. 

The nest of Reguloides superciliosus is always, so far as my 
observation goes, placed on the ground, on some sloping bank or 
ravine-side, The situation preferred is the lower slope near the 
edge of the wood, and at the root of some very small bush or tree— 
often, however, on quite open ground, where the newly growing 
herbage was so short that it only partially concealed it. In 
form it is a true Willow-Wren’s nest, a rather large globular 
structure, with the entrance at one side. Regarding the first 
nest taken, I have noted that it was placed on a sloping bank, 
on the ground, among some low ferns and other plants, and 
close to the root of a small broken fir tree, which, being some- 
what inclined over the nest, protected it from being trodden 
upon. It was composed of coarse dry grass and moss, and 
lined with finer grass and a few black hairs. The cavity was 
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about two inches, and the entrance about one and a half inch 
in diameter. About twenty yards from the nest was a large, 
old, hollow fir tree ; and in this I sat till the female returned 
to her nest. My attendant then quietly approached the spot, 
when she flew out of the nest and sat on a low branch two or 
three yards from it. Then she uttered her “ ¢iss-yip,” which I 
know so well, and darted away among the pines. My man 
retired, upon which she soon returned ; and having called for a 
few minutes in the vicinity of the nest, she ceased her note and 
quickly entered. Again she was quietly disturbed, and sat on 
a twig not far from her nest. I heard her call once more, and 
then shot her. There were five eggs, which were slightly 
incubated. 

The capture delighted me; but I felt sorry that I had shot 
her off her valuable eggs. I was much struck with the very 
worn state of her plumage; the yellow and the olive were so 
faded, and the bars on the wing worn. The newly moulted 
autumnal bird is very different. Few birds fade so much and 
lose colour to the extent that this little bird does. I tock two 
other nests that same day (31st of May), also a nest of Regu- 
loides occipitalis, and one of Siphia leucomelanura. In the 
mean time Capt. Cock had reached Sonamerg, which proved to 
be a better place for Reguloides than even Gulmerg ; and on the 
same day he took his first nest of Reguloides supercilivsus. In 
his letter to me he says, “ Now for R. superciliosus. I took 
my first nest on the 31st, with five eggs, and shot the old bird. 
This bird builds, in an exactly similar situation as dbrornis, a 
little globular nest, placed on the side of a steep bank, with 
only the little entrauce-hole exposed to view. The nest is com- 
posed of dry grass outside, a little moss, and thickly lmed with 
hair of the musk-deer.” 

My second nest was placed on the side of a steep bank, on 
the ground. The third was similarly placed, and composed of 
coarse grass and moss, and lined with black horse-hair. In 
each of these nests the number of eggs was five. 

Another nest, taken on the Ist of June, with four eggs, was 
placed on the ground, on a sloping bank, at the foot of a small 
thin bush. It was composed as usual of coarse dry grass and 
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moss, and lined with finer grasses and a few hairs. The eggs 
were five or six days incubated. Another nest, with four eggs, 
was placed on the ground, under the inclined trunk of a small 
fir. The same materials were used. Another nest containing 
four eggs was placed on a sloping bank, and quite exposed, 
their being little or no herbage to conceal it. It was composed 
as before, with the addition of a few feathers in the outer por- 
tion of the nest. Another nest was at the roots of a fern 
growing on a very steep bank. The new shoots of the fern 
grew up above the nest; and last year’s dead leaves overhung it 
and entirely concealed it. Another was placed on a sloping 
bank, immediately under the trunk of a fallen and decayed 
pine. On account of irregularities in the ground, the trunk 
did not touch the ground where the nest was by about two 
feet. This was again an instance of contrivance for the uest’s 
protection. It was composed of the same materials as usual. 

Another was among the branches of a small shrub, right in the 
centre of the bush, and on the ground, which was sloping as 
usual. Another nest, with four eggs, taken on the 3rd of June, 
was placed in the steep bank of a small stream only three feet 
six inches above the water. 

The above examples will give a very fair idea of the situation 
of the nest ; and it now remains only to describe the eggs, which 
average ‘56 in. long by ‘++ in. broad. The largest egg which 
was measured was ‘62 long and °45 broad; and the smallest 
measured °52 long and ‘43 broad. The gyound-colour is 
always pure white, more or less spotted with brownish red— 
the spots being much more numerous, and frequently in the 
form of a rich zone or cap, at the larger end. Intermixed with 
the red spots are sometimes a few of purple-grey. Other 
eggs are marked with deep-purple-brown spots, like those of 
the Chiffchaff, and the spots are also intermingled with purple- 
grey. Some eggs are boldly and richly marked, while others 
are minutely spotted. The egg also varies in shape; but asa 
general rule they are rather short and round, resembling in 
shape those of P. trochilus. In returning from Cashmere, on 
the south face of the Pir Punjal mountain, and close to the 
footpath, I found, on 15th June, a nest of this bird with four 
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young ones. This nest was placed in an unusually steep bank. 
Half an hour after finding the nest, and perhaps a thousand feet 
lower down the hill, I stood upon a mass of snow which had 
accumulated in the bed of a mountain-stream. 

I must now say a few words about the nesting of Reguloides 
proregulus. As far as I myself am concerned, I was completely 
foiled and never obtained a single nest. I looked only on the 
ground, expecting to find its nesting-habits similar to those of 
Reguloides superciliosus, whereas Reguloides proregulus builds in 
fir trees; and in this habit it appears to be allied to the true 
Reguli. Capt. Cock writes from Sonamerg, “The second day 
I found my first nest with eggs. It was the nest of R. prore- 
gulus. I shot the old bird. Three eggs. These nests are 
often placed on a bough high up in a pine tree, and are domed 
or roofed, made of moss, and lined with feathers. I took 
another one to-day with five eggs, and shot the bird just as it 
was entering the nest. This was on the bough of a pine, but 
low down. I know of two more nests of R. proregulus, all on 
pine trees, from which I hope to take eggs.” 

After describing the nest of R. superciliosus before quoted, 
and saying that it was lined with the hair of the musk-deer, he 
adds, “ In this the nest differs from that of R. proregulus, which 
lines its nest with feathers and bits of thin birch bark; and the 
nest of R. proregulus is only partly domed.” 

I measured four eggs of R. proregulus which Capt. Cock 
kindly gave me; and the dimensions are as follows :—'55 x *44, 
58 x43, 53 x 48, and ‘54 x *43. They are pure white, richly 
marked with dark brownish red, particularly at the larger end, 
forming there a fine zone on most of the eggs. Intermingled 
with these spots, and especially on the zone, are some spots and 
blotches of deep purple grey. The egg is very handsome, and 
reminds one strongly of those of Parus cristatus on a smaller 
scale. The dates when the eggs were taken are 30th of May 
and 2nd of June, and the place Sonamerg, which ‘is four marches 
up the valley of the Scind river. 

Reguloides occipitalis.—This is perhaps the most abundant 
bird in Cashmere wherever there are good woods. It is found 
at almost all elevations above the Cashwere plain. I only took 
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three nests, as the little bird is very cunning, unlike the simple Re- 
guloides superciliosus. It is very careful indeed how it approaches 
its nest when an enemy is near. The nest is placed in a hole 
under the roots of a large tree on some stcep bank-side. I 
found one in a decayed stump of a large fir tree, inside the 
rotten wood. It was placed on a level with the ground, and 
could not be seen till I had broken away part of the outside of 
the stump. It was composed of green moss and small dead 
leaves, a scanty and loosely formed nest, and not domed. It 
was lined with fine grass and a little wool, and also a very few 
hairs. There were five eggs. 

Another nest was also placed in a rotten stump, but under 
the roots. A third nest was placed in a hole under the roots 
of a large living pine; and in front of the hole grew a small 
rose-bush quite against the tree-trunk. This nest was most 
carefully concealed; for the hole behind the roots of the rose- 
bush was most difficult to find. 

The eggs are of a rather longer form than those of the 
Reguloides before described, and are pure white without any 
spots. They average °65 by ‘5. 

Of Phylloscopus tytleri, which I have described in a sepa- 
rate paper, I have to remark that among my Etawah-killed 
specimens of P. viridanus, and others shot at Almorah in 
1868, I have found two specimens of this new bird. Capt. 
Cock shot one of this species off the nest at Sonamerg with 
four eggs. The bird he sent to me, and gave me two of the 
eggs. Regarding the nest, he says, “I took a nest, con- 
taining four eggs, about forty feet up a pine, on the outer end 
of a bough, by means of ropes and sticks ; and I shot the female 
bird. I do not know what the bird is; I thought it was P. 
viridanus; but I send it to you. The nest was very deep, solidly 
built, and cup-shaped. Eggs plain white.” In conversation 
with Capt. Cock he afterwards told me that he had watched the 
bird building its nest. It was placed rather on the side of the 
branch ; and its solid formation reminded him of a Goldfinch’s 
nest. It was composed of grass, fibres, moss, and lichens ex- 
ternally, and thickly lined with hair and feathers. The eggs 
were pure unspotted white, rather smaller than those of XR. oc- 
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cipttalis. Two of them measured ‘58 by “48 and °57 by -45. 
They were taken on the 4th of June. 

In conclusion, I hope that other ornithologists will take a 
little pains to supply the remaining blanks in the informa- 
tion we have of the nests and eggs of this interesting group. 
There remain P. magnirostris, P. fuscatus, P. tristis, P. virida- 
nus, P. affinis, P. indicus, Reguloides trochiloides, R. viridi- 
pennis, R. erochroa, R. maculipennis, and R. castaneiceps. 

P. magnirostris, P. viridanus, and P. affinis breed in Cash- 
mere, and P. tristis in Ladak. I saw P. indicus in great numbers 
ascending the hills towards Simla about the end of April; and 
I once shot one at Almorah, in May 1868; but they go far 
beyond that place to breed, to the immediate neighbourkood 
of the great snowy ranges, to find a climate as cold as that of 


Siberia. 


IV. On an undescribed Bird from the Island of Rodriguez. 
By Aurrep Newron, M.A., E.R.S., &c. 


Lecuat in his charming work* several times incidentally 
mentions among the consolations which he and his fellow-exiles 
found in the Island of Rodriguez, the abundance of “ Perro- 
quets.” In the first passage (i. p. 67) he records their predi- 
lection for the nuts of a tree somewhat like an olive; in the 
second (i. p. 107) he speaks of their being “verds & bleus,” 
“sur tout de médiocre & d’égale grosseur,” and having flesh 
not less good than that of young Pigeons; in the third (i. p. 132) 
he states that some of them were instructed by his company, and 
that they took one, which spoke French and Flemish, with them 
to Mauritius. 

The second of the passages just cited is so vague as to raise 
the question whether there were green Parakeets and blue 
Parakeets, or only Parakeets possessing a combination of both 
colours ; and the solution of the doubt would require the dis- 
crimination of judges better than those who had to hear the 
famous case of ‘ Stradling versus Stiles, the issue whereof was 


* Voyages et Avantures de François Leguat, &e. London: 1708. 
(First edition quoted.) 


